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as often translated as the odes of Horace. It is a lyric piece of a hundred, ord odd
stanzas. The theme of the lyric is absolutely original and its treatment is sub-
jective. It may stand to proclaim the inauguration of o romantic m IP Sans-
krit poetry. The touches are brilliant and pcrsord. The use of so ekborcte a
metre as the hlanddkrantd throughout the work proves its author to be a n:a-.-t:r;y
wielder of poetic pen.

The TUusatfihard is a descriptive poem of the six Indian seasons. It corsairs
brilliant scenes depicting the beauties of nature where the human feelings have been
brought in full accord with the voice of nature. Erotic scenes are interspersed
here and there and the poet has successfully interwoven the expression of human
emotions with his brilliant and graphically detailed penpicture of nature. Nature
has everywhere played a prominent part in the works of Kalidasa but being dis-
satisfied with them all, as it were, he treats an exclusive theme devoted to nature
and to make it live he has brought a stream of human sentiments to flow within.
Nowhere has the poet been so much in sympathy with nature as here. His obser-
vation and skill in depicting weather have nowhere been 'so striking and the hues
of his pictures so varied as in the 'Rtitsawbdra.

Style

One chief reason of Kalidasa's, superiority over other poets is his brilliantly
polished style. There is no other Sanskrit poet who possesses such command
over language, so simple and withal so graceful. All the works of the poet have
been written in what is knowfi as the VaidarbbJ style which contains the ten chief
excellences of a poetical composition as mentioned by Dandin1* Kalidasa's poems
have been taken for a standard of poetical perfection and natural melody. His
similes are known for their aptress. His style is simple, graceful and natural
and he generally touches a point and passes on working upon the reader's feeling
to exercise his full imagination. He has an inexhaustible store of fancy and is a
consummate artist. He stands unsurpassed, even unequalled, in his profound
knowledge of the human he-art, in his delicate appreciation of its most refined
feelings and in his familiarity with its conflicting sentiments and emotions.

His language following the ^convention of Sanskrit drama consists of Sans-
krit and Prakrit. For his Prakrit he uses Saurasem for prose and Mahamstn for
verse. In the Abbijndna Sdhmtala the constables and the fisherman speak
Magadhi but the Syala uses SawasenL Prakrit seems to have become stereotyped
by the poet's time. That is why there are deviations, but of course they are
defensible.

The age of Kalidasa had come to appreciate stereotyped tastes which he chal-
lenged and replaced or improved upon to a great extent. Everything new was
spurned at and whatever was ancient was welcomed with zeal and respect. But
he asserted himself and inspired a class of admirers for his newly conceived ideas
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